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My  official  position  as  General  Agent  of  the  Pea- 
body  Education  Fund,  conjoined  to  my  Southern 
birth,  residence,  and  sympathies,  must  he  my  apology 
for  the  apparent  presumption  of  this  appeal. 

Prior  to  18G7  there  was  not  any  general  or  efficient 
public-school  system  in  the  South.  Before  the  war 
academies  and  colleges  for  both  sexes  were  numer- 
ous and  did  excellent  work,  but  no  adequate  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  education  of  the  masses. 

In  the  Southern  States,  excluding  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Missouri,  the  school  population,  from  six  to 
fourteen  years,  according  to  the  latest  most  trust- 
worthy returns,  furnished  to  me  from  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  is  4,028,775.  The  enrolment  is  3,420,401. 
The  school  term  at  the  South  in  the  State  schools 
will  not  average  eighty  days,  while  that  at  the  West 
and  the  Korth  is  more  than  double.  The  teaching  in 
the  rural  districts  is  often  of  an  inferior  quality — what 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  poorly-paid  teach- 
ers, employed  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 
The  annual  school  expenditure  in  these  States  is  over 
$13,000,000.  And  in  this  amount  is  not  included 
what  is  collected  by  local  assessments,  in  towns  and 
cities. 

By  the  census  of  1880,  6,000,000  of  the  16,000,000 
of  children  of  school  age  did  not  attend  the  public 
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schools.  Of  the  school  population  of  the  South,  nearly 
half  are  not  in  school.  Over  six  and  a  quarter  mil- 
TTons  of  our  entire  "population  could  not  write  their 
names.  Two  millions  of  legal  voter.*,  of  whom  900,000 
were  white  and  1,100,000  were  colored,  could  not 
write.  This  test  of  intelligence  is  so  deceptive  that, 
while  one  fifth  of  the  voters  could  not  write  at  all,  it 
is  probable  that  two  fifths  were  so  imperfectly  edu- 
cated as  to  be  unable  to  read  intelligently  a  newspaper 
or  the  Bible.  The  illiterate  voters  in  the  South  were 
1,363,884,  or  over  one  third  :  69.8  per  cent,  of  illiter- 
ate voters  were  negroes  and  30.2  per  cent,  whites. 
In  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Louisiana,  more  than  half  the  voters  can- 
n ot  read  thei r  ballots. 

The  maintenance  of  our  public  schools  has  been 
complicated  and  made  more  onerous  by  the  race  ques- 
tion, which,  whatever  fanaticism  or  partisanship  or 
crass  ignorance  may  say,  is  the  most  fearful  problem 
that  our  civilization  has  encountered.  There  is  no 
discrimination  in  any  of  the  Southern  States  against 
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schools  for  negroes.  The  length  of  the  school  year 
is  the  same  for  both  races.  Dr.  OWENS,  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams College,  in  Xashville,an  institution  for  negroes, 
*ays  :  "  The  South  has  acted  nobly  in  dividing  the  pub- 
lic funds  and  providing  good  buildings."  The  South- 
ern States,  on  whose  territory  the  war  between  the 
States  was  waged,  and  which  came  out  of  the  terrible 
struggle  crushed  and  reduced  to  poverty,  have  paid 
nearly  or  quite  $50,000,000  for  the  education  of  the 
negroes,  and  Gen.  ARMSTRONG,  the  able  principal  ot 
the  Hampton  School,  who  commanded  a  brigade  of 
colored  troops,  says  :  "  Southern  tax-payers  are  doing 
more  than  any  others  for  the  negro  by  maintaining 
16,000  free  colored  schools  at  an  annual  cost  of  over 
$3,000,000.  *  *  Of  every  $100  paid  in  Southern 
taxation;  $91.50  are  paid  by  white  people."  The 


lamented  GRADY,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Boston, 
said  that  in  Georgia  "  the  whites  arc  assessed  for 
$368,000,000  and  the  blacks  for  $10,000,000,  and  yet 
49  per  cent,  of  the  beneficiaries  are  black  children," 
and  that  the  negroes  in  the  South  "  paying  one  thir- 
tieth of  the  taxes  get  nearly  one  half  oTThe  fund  spent 
in  education." 

These  negroes,  with  their  inherited  tendencies  of 
superstition  and  their  long,  dreary  history  of  igno- 
rance, thriftlessness,  and  slavery,  are  entitled  to  edu- 
cation —  to  fullest  moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment —  (1)  as  human  beings,  with  individual  respon- 
sibility and  immortal  souls,  for  whom  Christ  died, 
and  (2)  as  citizens  and  voters  in  a  representative  re- 
public. 

It  is  a  narrow  view  of  the  subject  to  contine  it  to 
negroes.  The  destitution  of  the  means  of  education 
among  white  children  is  appalling.  Northern  charity 
to  the  amount  of  over  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  has 
been  concentrated  upon  negro  children. 

The  States  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  obligation 
to  sustain  free  schools.  That  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  free  government,  and  cannot  safely  be  dispensed 
with  or  evaded.  General  education  was  never  ac- 
cornplished  except  uncfer  government  authority  and 


by  government  revenues.  ^n^feacl~of  doTn"g~aiiythllig 
to  dimTmsh  tfre~"8~erise  of  the  obligation  of  the  South- 
ern States  to  sustain  an  adequate  system  of  free 
schools,  I  should  much  prefer  to  make  it  more  real. 
The  South,  instead  of  deserving  criticism  or  censure 
for  omission  of  duty,  deserves,  the  rather,  commen- 
dation for  what  she  has  attempted  and  achieved.  Xo 
chapter  in  her  history  is  more  brilliant  than  this,  or 
more  merits  grateful  recognition.  Of  the  $80,000,000 
paid  out  for  public  schools  every  year  by  the  whole 
country,  the  South  expends  about  $16,000,000,_or  one  } 
fifth,  while  "her  'taxable"  property  doeslnot  come  near  / 


that  proportion  of  the  aggregate  taxable  property. 
A.  D.  MAYO,  of  Massachusetts,  as  familiar  as  any  man 
in  the  Union  with  the  school  work  of  the  South,  has 
often  written  of  the  grandeur  and  patriotism  of  the 
sacrifices  of  the  South  in  this  direction.  "No  simi- 
lar class  of  people  in  the  Old  or  New  World  has  ac- 
complished so  much,  in  a  time  BO  short,  against  ob- 
stacles so  formidable."  Under  her  peculiar  condi- 
tions, with  a  rural,  agricultural,  and  sparse  popula- 
tion, without  recuperation  from  the  impoverishment 
and  exhaustion  of  the  war,  with  a  non-tax-paying,  un- 
skilled, immigration-forbidding,  lately  servile  race  of 
co-equal  citizens  as  joint  occupants  of  her  territory,  it 
is  financially  impossible  for  the  South  to  sustain  a 
system  of  free  schools,  continuing  in  session  eight 
months  and  affording  educational  facilities  for  the 
population  of  school  age.  The  school  demand  cannot 
possibly  be  met  by  her  resources,  and  it  is  an  alarming 
fact  that  the  States  having  the  smallest  resources 
have  the  heaviest  school  burdens.  Throughout  the 
Northwestern  States  each  child  receives  on  an  aver- 
age for  his  yearly  education  about  $15.  In  the  South 
the  per  capita  expenditure  is  about  $3.86.  A  rate  of 
taxation,  on  present  values "of~jpF6j)"erty,  adequate  to 
furnish  free  instruction  to  both  white  and  black  youth, 
would  be  nothing  short  of  ruinous  confiscation.  The 
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so  much  vaunted  prosperity  of  "  the  New  South,"  in 
so  far  as  it  exists,  has  not  reached  agriculture  except 
partially  and  to  a  veryTiinited  extent.*"" 


•An  examination  of  tables  9  and  10  of  Section  lot  "Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation tor  1888,"  shows  the  total  value  of  exports  of  merchandise,  domestic 
product  and  manufacture  from  the    United  States  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1888,  to  be  8683,862,104.    A  hasty  calculation  shows  the  expoits  of  Southern 
i  products,  not  including-  tobacco,  sugar,  and  naval  stores,  to  have  been  8388,- 
I  494,567,  wBTcS" would  leave  as  export*  from  the  Northern  States,  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  the  products  not  included,  $297,367,536.    In  olden  times  it  was 
held  that  exports  were  the  basis  of  imports,  and  that  a  tax  on  imports  was 
practically,  in   a   large  degree,  a  tax  on  exports.    If  that  be  true,  even  ap- 
proximately, then  the  South,  not  to  mention  the  adverse  effect  of  "govern- 


The  only  remedy  for  this  deplorable  condition  of 
affairs  is  national  aid.  The  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  at  the  last  session  proposes  to  act  through 
State  school  systems, 


to  State  authorities,  and  steered  as  far  as  possible 
from  bureaucracy  and  centralization.  The  distribu- 
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tion  was  not  based  on  population  in  the  aggregate, 
but  on  the  illiteracy  of  the  school  population,  ascer- 
ttflTiecfor  ascertalnable  from  the  sworn  returns  of  the 
census.  It  rightly  recognized  illiteracy,  not  as  local 
or  sectional,  but  as  a  national  question  of  paramount 
importance,  imperilling  our  representative  institu- 
tions. The  Xorth  may  be  geographically  and  practi- 
cally severed  from  contact  with  the  negroes,  but  she 
cannot  hope  to  be  exempt  from  the  industrial,  social, 
moral,  and  political  consequences  of  their  illiteracy. 
The  North  emancipated,  citizenized,  and  enfranchised 
the  negroes  ;  and  from  these  three  distinct,  substan- 
tive acts  —  by  no  means  logical,  legal  or  civil  conse- 
quents of  one  another  —  there  is  a  resulting  obliga- 
tion that  cannot  be  honestly  ignored  or  evacTeH  to 
qualify  them  for  citizenship  and  suffrage.  It  will  no 
longer  satisfy  conscience  or  reason  to  say  that  the 
South  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  slave  labor  and  must  now 
pay  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen,  for  since  Ap- 
pomattox  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed,  and  a 
majority  of  the  negroes  now  living  were  never  in  le^al 
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bo  iidage  to,  a  ny_m  a  n  . 

The  aid  proposed,  if  given  in  bulk,  is  not  so  much 


ment  partnership  in  trade,"  pays,  in  proportion    to  wealth  and  population, 
0  a  disproportionate   share  of  the  taxes  called  customs  duties,  which  last  year 

amounted  to  $223.832,741.00,.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  of  the  expenditures 
toy  the  General  Government  for  general  purposes,  such  as  Coast  Survey,  Light 
Houses,  Rivers  and  Harbors,  &c.. — excluding  pensions,  civil  list,  private 
claims,  &c.,— a  very  much  larger  portion  is  expended  within  the  limits  of  the 
Northern  State*,  and  we  have  more  than  a  set-oft'  for  any  allegation  of  in- 
equality of  advantage  as  growing  out  of  an  appropriation  for  the  preven- 
tion aud  removal  of  illiteracy  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  Republic. 
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as  is  given  every  year  to  soldiers  and  claim  agents  in 
the  way  of  pensions,  and  would  be  about  one  fourth 
of  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Government;  but 
the  bill  appropriates  only  $7,000,000  the  first  year, 
and  an  average  of  only  §10,000,000  for  the  period  of 
,  eight  subsequent  years.  This  trifling  and  temporary 
,  sum,  to  be  paid  over  to  State  officers,  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  common  schools  on  the  right  and 
healthful  condition  that  no  greater  part  shall  be  paid 
out  to  any  State  in  one  year  than  the  sum  expended 
by  that  State  out  of  its  own"  revenues.  To  use  an 
illustration  of  Senator  BLAIR,  if  Florida,  for  instance, 
could  receive  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  $1.25  for 
each  child,  in  order  to  get  that  the  State  would  have 
to  raise  within  itself  an  equal  amount — thus  securing 
for  each  child's  education  $2.50. 

The  auLshould  be  placed \n_  the  hands  of  State  au- 
thorities with  proper  restrictions.  The  money  should 
not  be  disbursed  to  the  schools-  by  Federal  agents. 
The  State  school  systems  should  be  strengthened  in 
their  separateness  and  efficiency  and  not  be  made  de- 
pendencies upon  centralized  power  at  Washington. 
Aid  rightly  bestowed,  instead  of  promoting  mendi- 
cancy, will  develop  self  exertion,  self-reliance,  self- 
maintenance  of  popular  education,  and  prevent  any 
relaxation  of  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  independent  main- 
tenance of  school  systems.  From  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  through 
every  Administration,  by  every  party,  by  every  states- 
man, down  to  the  present  period,  National  encourage- 
ment of  education,  in  some  form,  has  been  approved 
anfl~mislaim?fl:  dp  to  1880,  the  Southern  States  had 
received  for  school  purposes,  5,520,504  acres  of  public 
land;  for  universities  322,560  acres,  and  for  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges  3,270,000  acres. 
During  the  same  period,  Northern  States  and  Terri- 
tories received  for  schools,  62,273,415  acres;  for  uni- 
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verities  842,900  acres,  and  for  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical colleges  6,330,000  acres.  The  enabling  act 
of  22d  February,  1889,  enlarged  these  land  grants  by 
gifts  to  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  "Washington. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  common-school 
system  is  an  essential  basis  of  free  government,  and 
that  our  liberties  and  the  perpetuity  of  representative 
institutions  are  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  main- 
tenance and  well-being  of  our  State-controlled  free 
schools.  Recently  there  have  been  strong  and  per- 
sistent efforts  in  behalf  ot  "parochial  schools,"  and 
the  advocates  of  them,  as  substitutes  for  State  schools, 
have  manifestly  increased  their  activity.  If  common 
schools  fail  at  the  South,  or  linger  in  feebleness  and 
insufficiency,  the  parochial  schools  will  acquire  in- 
creased strength,  if  not  predominance.  If  parochial 
schools  become  influential  and  powerful,  and  take,  in 
any  degree,  the  place  of  the  State  schools,  the  de- 
nominations controlling  and  supporting  them  will 
clamor  for  their  share  of  State  revenues.  When  re- 
ligionists become  a  compact  body  and  act  politically 
as  a  unit,  they  can  often  control  municipal  or  State 
or  Federal  elections,  and  parties  and  candidates,  from 
policy  or  cowardice,  will  soon  be  yielding  to  the  de- 
mand for  a  partition  of  funds.  What  has  been  done 
in  some  cities,  will  be  repeated  disastrously  through- 
out the  land. 

The  South,  in  her  past  history,  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  Washington  to  that  of  Harrison  inclusive, 
lias  been  conservative.  Often  have  her  statesmen  and 
her  public  opinion  interposed  to  preserve  the  ancient 
landmarks  and  prevent  departures  from  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  precedents  of  the  fathers.  She  has  been 
as  much  maligned  as  misunderstood.  If  true  to  the 
free  schools,  she  can  save  representative  government 
and  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.  Her  freedom, 
present  and  prospective,  from  heterogeneous  and  for- 


eign  elements,  and  her  consciousness  of  the  perils 
from  the  race  question,  should  make  her  again,  as 
often  heretofore,  the  great  conservative,  controlling, 
saving  section  of  the  country. 

0^  ^ 

For  the  present  and  tor  a  few  years  to  come,  na- 
tional aid  is  our  only  hope.  The  South  has  favored 
the  measure.  Both  political  parties  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  have  incorporated  it  in  their  plat- 
forms. The  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  School  Bill 
in  1884  was  33  ayes  to  11  nays;  in  1886,  36  ayes  to 
11  nays,  and  in  1888,  3D  ayes  to  29  nays.  Among 
those  from  the  South "reconTeflTar  one  time  or  an- 
other, in  favor  of  Federal  aid,  or  paired  against  an 
opponent,  were  Senators  Brown,  Call,  Colquitt,  Gar- 
land, George,  Hampton,  Jackson,  Jonas,  Jones  of 
Florida,  Kenna,  Pugh,  Ransom,  Riddelberger,  Gib- 
son, Lamar,  Vance,  Berry,  Blackburn,  Eustis,  Jones 
of  Arkansas,  Mahone,  AValthall,  Daniel,  and  Pasco. 
There  could  be  no  stronger  need  for  the  aid  than  now. 
The  present  session  of  Congress  offers  encouraging 
opportunity  for  accomplishing  what  we  have  longed 
and  labored  for.  The  children,  the  country,  our 
freedom,  the  yearnings  of  the  oppressed  of  the  Old 
World,  combine  to  make  us  put  forth  a  strong  and 
united  effort  to  remove  and  prevent  illiteracy  and 
save  our  free  schools. 

J.  L.  M.  CURTCY. 

Richmond,  Va. 


